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DOOR-STEPS. 
Tue door-step with its furniture is the most charac- 
teristic feature of the house. Who sees the huge 
letters painted on the second-floor fronts of the shops 
in Oxford Street? Next time you walk along that 
thoroughfare, look up, and you will be surprised at 
the capital information which has hitherto passed 
-over your head. What we see on the ground attracts 
us most. The man who paints in crayon on the 
trottoir beyond the Edgeware Road, is better known 
to the people than many a Royal Academician, for 
we are, alas! a good deal more apt to look down than 
up. Door-steps which are flush with the flags, are 
door-steps only by courtesy. They always run the 
risk of losing their independence ; like Belgium, they 
invite annexation, and ing dogs and gamins 
make upon them sudden inroads. Now, the door- 
step with a natural granite frontier checks roving 
aggression. No urchins play upon it without suspicion 
of discomfiture, or open defiance of authority. Even 
the struggling little nurse-girls with their babies, like 
ants carrying pupe, do not rest there without a sharp 
look-out for the opening door, and the advancing 
creak of the policeman’s boots. I mean, of course, in 
the streets. Where houses are crammed to 
their eaves with the families of poor people, there is 
always a fringe of human surf on the door-step, 
formed, as in a tide-way where two currents meet, by 
the outward pressure of the street and the overflowing 
of the tenement itself. This holds its ground with 
the tenacity of natural law; but where the house is 
subject to one will, the liberties of the public are 
precarious. Poor little children! a mansion to let is a 
god-send, specially if it have a porch. I remember 
one, long untenanted, in a gloomy west-end square. 
In winter, it was a very Malakoff for snow-balls, and 
in summer its ample granite steps struck a continuous 
chill through a row of grateful nurses. But some 
grand door-steps have attractions which no repeated 
discomfitures can dim—they give not only a seat but 
aback. I have often seen the session adjourned only 
for a minute, even when a big carriage pulled up at 
the door with a crash like a fire-engine. Tilly 
Slowboy merely stands aside ; she knows her ladyship 
is out, and that the process will not be long. Jeames 
jumps down, touches his hat, and plays the footman’s 
solo on the knocker. Not at home; the house- 
flunkey disguises his indifference with an expression 
of high-bred politeness, while Jeames touches his hat 
again with the negative, hands in cards, pokes a joke 
in with them in a grave whisper; touches his hat 
again for fresh directions, acknowledges them with 
salutation No. 4, and jumps up behind. Coachee 


lends his right ear; Jeames leans gracefully forward, 
balancing himself by sticking out one leg—coachee 
catches the word; Jeames resumes the perpendicular ; 
house-flunkey looks up and down the street, winks 
into the next area, shuts the door, and by the time he 
has found his place again in the Advertiser, Tilly 
Slowboy is reseated. In the suburbs, she is denied 
this coveted repose by an outer wicket, and can only 
admire the distant steps, flanked by scrapers and 
geraniums, planted in stone imitations of copus cups. _ 

But we must get back to the proper city door-step 
—sound or cracked, sharp or worn. Some of them 
set right the declivity of the street, as if to say to the 
master of the house: ‘ Here, if you will, the ups and 
downs of life may be corrected.” Happy he who can 
read the hint, can see that it is a little level resting- 
place for the sole of his foot! Yes, he carries with him 
the ‘Open, Sesame’ which will admit him to whatever 
blessings he can claim in the abundance of the world 
—a latch-key. There he comes, spent with a day’s 
swimming against the stream; up to within a few 
strokes of his home, strange eyes look out upon 
him out of strange heads, but, with his foot on the 
door-step, he is at home. Oh, the want there is to 
those who know no such sensation !—governesses, 
perhaps, when a pupil sleeps in their room, and they 
have not even a chamber of their own where they 
may laugh or cry in their pet position and favourite 
undress—no hole of their own where they may uncoil 
themselves at ease. 

But we must wait at the door-step. How many have 
waited there! Butcher-boys, with stumpy pencil and 
order-book, set up against the door-post, as a perpen- 
dicular desk; lovers, with a final glance at their 
bouquet and boots before the door is opened, and 
they go in to win or die; mutes, in soiled silk, and 
black Saxony suits at L.2, 10s., waiting with impa- 
tience until ‘the body’ be ready ; duns, with cunning 
tactics of approach, and the simulated knock of an 
unprofessional visitor ; policemen, in the dead of night, 
when a curl of smoke has been seen from a reddening 
window, and the battery at the door wakes up all but 
those who need the summons. 

Our sense of observation is most acute when we 
stand upon a door-step. We all know of the musical 
gentleman who, going out to dinner, forgot his friend’s 
number, but remembered that his scraper was in G, 
and so scraped all down the street till he touched the 
hospitable note. What a variety there is, not only in 
the language, but in the feel of knockers! Some are 
so rickety and loose, that the most skilful peal sounds 
cracked. Some are stiff, refusing to do justice to the 
art of the visitor, giving only the broader features, 
the rough sketch of a knock, leaving out all the 
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ema Some there are 


which look like knockers, but are in reality bell- 
handles, and balk the intentions of the applicant. 
How various, too, bell-handles! Some so deep-set, as 
to graze the inserted knuckles ; some responding to 
the touch, others only to a lengthened draw and 
sudden release ; some with short and oe some with 
long and stringy action ; some tight in, like large nails, 
others loose, and a; when once pulled, 
like the stops of an organ. e notice all these little 
things when we stand on a door-step. Self-conscious- 
ness, too, is then most active—we feel our collar and 
neck-cloth ; fumble for our a 

ight acquaintance whose presence we seek, and on 
= ad wouuh to leave a favourable impression. Or 
it may be that we wait on the door-step after a long 
journey, and we doubt whether all be well. - 
tation and anxiety are brought to a focus in the 
interval between the ringing and the answering of 
the bell. Then, again, on door- we stand 
between public and private life. At the clubs of the 
great, “ae common lodging-houses of the small, which 
are neither homes nor inns, there is no proper door- 
step: opt t least you don’t knock 
or ri ing-houses, you must rap at 

miscaous room-doors to find an inhabitant. 


The outer door is pa test of respectability in 
England, especially in London. Even in Victoria 
Street, where each flat is a separate household, you 
must knock or ring at it before you can gain the 
common —~y Do you sed that a policeman 
mounts your door-step every night after you are in 
bed, bumps against your door with his shoulder, 
and puts your address down in a little book, if he 

gain, areas are 

Somebody says an Englishman’s house is 4 fortress, 
defended by a dry ditch with an iron pali and 
approached by a stone bridge. Ab the house- 
wall often starts straight up out of the ground; 
there is, moreover, no projection before the door. 
Many streets in Naples are only just the width 
of a carriage, which fits them as wadding does 
@ gun: unless you get into a doorway when a vehicle 

you must retrace your steps till you come 
to the next turning. I have seen a butcher hold 
back the carcass of a sheep which was hanging before 
his shop, to let me yt ed this was in Sorrento. 

oor- 


There we have found few 
abuse of domiciliary visiting. en there is only 
one step from the street into the house, half the 
sanctity of i dence is wanting; there is no 
pause for reflection on the sacredness of home. With 
us, a door-step is the fly-leaf between the history of 
public and private life. There, we open or furl the 
; there, when we sally forth, we catch the 

ieu to a cold, calculating world, in the shape of an 
ungrateful cabman; there, we stamp and scrape off 
the dust of the city; there, we feel the coldness or 

-will of friends, and measure our estimation in 

eyes of our acquaintance ; there, we are irritated 
at the first ptoms of a cut—‘ Not at home.’ 


We never before heard that communication as long 


Betty his maid. There, Corydon pleads—hearts are 
broken—vows are exchanged. I have often thought 
what a choice of faces the postman must have had 
before Mr Rowland Hill made us cut little slits in 
our doors ; now, the knocker alone returns their grin. 
An underpaid letter is now a happy opportunity. 
Even valentines must be into the unfeeli 
box. The butcher has it all his own way. I sus 

he has private reasons for that elaborate disposition 
of his hair, and haste with which he drives from one 
interview to another. The door-step is dear to Betty. 
What mistress ever heard her complain of having to 
scrub that portion of her territory! It is her place 
of contact with the attractions of the outer world, 
as it is Paterfamilias’s landing-pier from its troubles. 
To them both, and to their friends, it is the common 
spot in which all social sympathies are touched, and 
from whence their paths radiate into the calm of 
home or the bustle of public life, into the bitterness 
of neglect or the joys of hospitality. Depend upon 
it, some of our clearest recollections were first stamped 
upon our memories when in the goings in and comings 
out of the years that are past, we stood upon a 
door-step. 


CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 

WHEN we studied geography in our yo days, we 
used to turn with curiosity to the maps of Africa and 
Australia, and wonder what could exist in those large 
blank spaces which ing ignorance had styled 
deserts. But nature, from whom all secrets are 
reluctantly wrested, has been lately so hard pressed 
by one explorer after another, that perhaps, with 

e exception of Borneo and New Guinea, no country 
exists whose interior has not been visited 
the white man. Andersson, in his Nimrod expedi- 
tions, hunting through the Damara and Ov 
land, makes own the barren regions of a 
western Africa; Speke and Burton in their travels of 
recreation, and Krapf in his missionary wanderings, 
unfold to us the lake regions and immense plateaus 
of Central Africa, all revelations of minor import, as 
compared with the past and t researches of 
Livingstone; nor have there been wanting fearless 
men, who, in the face of far greater have 
endeavoured to solve ‘the _— of the interior 
of Australia.” The glory effecting so great an 
achievement has been won by an intrepid Scotsman, 
John Macdonall Stuart. 

Prior to the close of 1859, innumerable efforts 
had been made from all the outskirts of that 


Gulf of St Vincent ; while the elder Gregory followed 
the Victoria River from its entrance into the sea on 
the north-west coast back to its very sources. The 

coast-line, and 


d 

K | large continent, not only to add to the known terri- j 
i tory, but to penetrate into the interior. Sir Thomas : 
Mitchell, Leichardt, and others, have pushed their ; 
; researches from the Sydney side; the brothers } 
i | Gregory, from the western or Swan River district ; k 
penetrated a little way inland, all with 
the same tale—that their progress sto by 
as we had a door-step of our own. It used to be, | barren deserts and want'of water. 
I, * Master is pertikkelerly engaged, but I think he | unfolded to us the secrets of that unknown centre, or 
‘i would see you, sir.’ The absorbing it was all| ventured to map out its surface with streams and 
moonshine. We used to walk straight into the old § 
‘ oe ll ge adage ke his fire | and his two companions not only reached the centre, 
i before screening him from its heat with. subverted | but pushed forward to within one hundred miles of 
" : on us while we upon hi -step— Not ially distingui ves, since not | 

‘|| at home.’ We hand in our card to an impassive| have they earned the name of being the first to | 
i flunkey, see Smith’s hat in the hall, and turn right-| cross Australia, but have left behind on the earth’s 3 
h || about face with bitter composure. But if the door- | surface no similar arena on which future travellers 
, step be an open clause in the covenant of friendship| might equal or surpass them. pe 4 
between the master and his visitors, it is the scene | thirteen horses and rations for three months, Stuart q 
‘| hallowed by the tenderest recollections in the mind of | remained out from March 2 to September 3, ¢ 
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visited and revisited several times that point of 
ambition, the centre of the continent ; and traversed 
three thousand miles of unexplored territory. His 


outskirts 


diary (from which we extract) is of that 
matter-of-fact style which might be ex 
one who had spent the most of his life on t 


of civilisation ; and though describing to us boundless | i 


tracks of pastoral country, contains no mention of 
startling prodigies, either in physical or natural history, 
which have long been attributed to Australia. 
Starting on the 2d of March from Chambers’s Creek, 
situated in lat. 30 degrees south, and long. 137 degrees 
east, he made towards the north-west, and in three 
weeks’ time came upon two magnificent creeks, the 
Neales and Myall, both flowing to the westward. 
Along the banks of the former they travelled for five 
days, and experienced great difficulty in crossing it, 
— to the extended water-courses con- 


stream was less sluggish, running at 
miles an hour, and having a breadth of upwards of 
130 yards from bank to bank. During the month of 
March, their progress was much impeded by the 
heavy rains, which made the ground exceedingly 
boggy; so much so, as to cause them the loss of an old 
horse, which they were unable to extricate, and on 
one occasion flooding them out of their camping- 
eir isions. To add to these 


it bush and swamps; but on follow- 
ing a branch of the Neales, 7 to force their 


large creek, lied with fish, muscles, 
er were connected with 
the surrounding coun 
grass a foot and a half 


it 


was covered 


d appear to be per- 
the frequency of kangaroo tracks, 
ith the number of natives’ graves and habi- 
many of the last, their fires were still 
From the Frew and the Stevenson, creeks 
in lat. 26 degrees south, Stuart kept a 
pall course the of the 
A Already the exposure to the i 

uce that fon 

orers ; 


so much so, that in taking observations of the sun, 
he complained that he saw two images of that body 
at once. The first sym of had shewn 
themselves, and their were disabled with 
festering spots, indicating an irritable state of con- 
stitution. 


Myriads of flies hovered about their faces; settled 
e corners of their mouth and eyes, in the vain 
endeavour to extract moisture ; and often bunged up 
the latter, by injecting a poisonous fluid into the skin 
through a bite at the inner corner. On 6th April, 
et one black fellow, who was so startled 
on being spoken to, and seeing the horses comi 

towards him, that he took to his heels, and made 

into the bush at once. On the same day, they met 
with one of the most remarkable obj ies 


ent, 
er 


expedition. In the vicinity of this singular freak of 
nature were many small sand-hills, bearing at a 
distance the a ce of being the ruins of old 
castles, while ie of the surroundin 


of the -tree. 
wre a hard shell like a nut, and about the size 


On the 22d, we notice the following interesting 
insertion: ‘To-day, I find from my observation of the 
sun, that I am now camped in the centre of Australia, 
About two and a half miles to the north-north-east, is 
ahigh mount; I wish it had been in the centre. I shall 
go to it to-morrow, and build a cone of stones, plant 
the British flag, and name it Central Mount Stuart’ 
On the following day, he says: ‘Went to the top of 
the mount, which I find to be much higher and more 
difficult of ascent than I supposed; but after nume- 
rous slips and knocks, we reached the top; built the 
cone of stones, in the centre of which I he a pole 
with the British flag nailed to it. On the top of the 
cone I a small bottle, in which is a slip of 
paper stating by whom it was raised. We then gave 
three hearty cheers for the flag.’ This flag had — 
worked by the ladies of Mr Chambers’s family, witha 
—< being placed in the centre, should Stuart ever 
reach it. 

In May, their third month out, Stuart made two 
unsuccessful attempts to reach the Victoria River, on 
a north-west course from the centre. This river, made 
known to us by G in 1851, empties itself into the 
sea, to the w of the Gulf of ntaria. Gre- 
gory had traced it to its source in about 20 degrees 
south, and had explored the fertile country on its banks, 
To connect the territory lying between the centre and 
the source of this stream, was therefore one main 
object of Stuart’s expedition. Leaving Mount Denison, 
= a north-west course for three days 
without finding water, till, fortunately, on the fourth 
morning, they came upon a creek, since named the 
Fisher, in which, after a great deal of search, they 
discovered a native well about four feet deep, at 
which they watered their horses with a quart-pot, 
each horse — less than ten gallons of water. 
Nothing daunted, they continued two days longer on 
the same course, over a ‘ horrid plain’ of spinifex and 
gum-tree, devoid of a drop of water, till seeing all 
chance of penetrating in that direction hopeless, Stuart 
p orem, ys retreat to the centre. On the night 
after making this resolution, they again providentially 
came upon another native well, but with such a scanty 
supply, that h watering their horses all night 
through, they could only give them five gallons each. 
On the following day, ce retraced their steps to the 
native well in the Fisher, which they found had fallen 
in ; and notwithstanding the want of rest on the previous 
night, continued watering their horses till three a. m. 
could ill afford, pe sleep, 
thoroughly tired and worn out with hard work an 
quantity which horses will drink, when subjected to 
such long abstinence, Stuart commends in high terms 
the behaviour of his companions, who worked cheer- 
fully and without grumbling, notwithstanding ha 
had only two hours’ sleep in forty-eight hours of 
intense privation and suffering. ‘Spelling’ the horses 
for afew days, he again stood towards the north-east ; 
but after two days’ struggling through a scrub and 


— 


Pp 
from | was as luxuriant as would have admitted of its being 
mowed with a scythe. This district seemed prolific 
| tropical trees, since we find the India-rubber and 
cork-tree mentioned, besides a species of palm with 
small broad light-green leaves, spreading out like the 
an egg; taste of a cocoa-nut, but 
when roasted, is like a potato. About thirty miles 
from the centre, in the hilly land around Mount 
: Hugh, Stuart was successful in discovering a large 
reservoir of water about 300 feet in circumference, 
and from twelve to twenty feet deep. 
several tributaries joined, this creek spread out 
into a sheet of water a mile in width, a feature 
4 hitherto unknown in Australian scenery. The latter 
| 
| instruments unfortunately broke its girths, and in the 
fall the sextant was injured. Hitherto, the —— 
| they passed through had been open and well grassed, ’ 
not see one hundred oe before them. In doing so, 
their saddle-bags and packs were much torn, costing 
them a day to repair. By the end of the month, he 
| 
rays 0 
yitha 
3 pillar, 105 feet high, 20 feet broad, and 10 feet thick, 
i standing on the top of a small hill. The apex of the 
two peaks, and named by 
d Chambers’s Pillar , after Mr James Chambers 
: of Adelaide, the promoter and main supporter of the 
XUM 
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inifex country without a drop of water, and bei 

ualy killed by his horse taking fright at a wallaby, 
throwing, dragging, and kicking him about the 
shoulder and face, he was obli to return to the 
centre, which was reached on 15th May, where, for 
five successive days, his agonies were so excruciating, 
that he almost wished that death would come and 
relieve him from torture. His hands were one mass 
of sores, rendering him utterly helpless ; his mouth 
that the only food he could 
ow was flour and water boiled ; the muscles of 

his limbs changed to a yellow-green, and from that to 
a black colour. At last, after three nights of intense 
suffering and restlessness, he obtained a couple of 
hours’ sleep. He was determined, however, not to 
give in, and moved about as much as possible. 
ving despatched Kekwick, who was also suffering, 

in search of water, he returned with the joyful news 
that there was plenty in the Hanson, a creek fifteen 
miles from the centre. He had also seen a couple of 
natives armed with spears, but avoided them. They 
moved across to the Hanson, where they 
camped for several days to recruit their strength, at 
the same time making several short excursions, in one 
of which Kekwick again fell in with a couple of 
natives, along with two children, who, on seeing him, 
—? made off as fast as their legs would carry 


m. 

Starting from another point, to the north-east of the 
centre, on the 2d June, Stuart made a tinal endeavour 
to reach the Victoria River. Up to the 6th, they 
were successful in meeting with water every day, 
though the country ogee was very sterile ; 
but from the 7th to the llth, the horses had to 
go without; in consequence of this, even Stuart’s 
unflinching resolution gave way, and after penetrat- 
ing to north of 19 d south latitude, he fell 
back towards Bishop’s Creek. Nor was his retreat 

a day too soon, since, owing to a want 
of water for 101 hours, while prosecuting a journey 
of 112 miles under a burning hot sun, over a hea 
sandy soil, three horses knocked up, and thoug 
lightened of their load, they were obliged to leave 
them to perish. Owing to the intense thirst, one of the 
others became mad, and rushed wildly about, kicking 
horses and men: on the following day, it died, when 
within a few hours’ distance from the water. Some of 
the others likewise shewed symptoms of madness, but 
continued to work well, till, fortunately, on the 
evening of the 11th, they reached Bishop’s Creek. 
It was a hard matter to keep the animals from over- 
filling themselves, and Stuart was in great anxiety 
about them until they had eaten some mouthfuls of 


grass. 
For the six following days they 


remained at 
Bishop's Creek, refreshing themselves and the horses. 
their stay, oy were visited by two natives, 

‘oung men armed with spears and boomerangs, the 
tter more scimitar-shaped than those in use in 
South Australia. They were at first very shy, 
brandished their spears, and exhibited other signs 
of defiance ; but after a little pantomimic interchange 


of signals, prefaced by holding up a bunch of green | Th 


leaves, Stuart induced one of them to venture upon 
a conference at two yards’ distance, which, however, 
— in These aborigines 
are descri as bei and powerful, ect] 
naked, wearing their long, oa 
net of a red colour. 
Thrice foiled in his attempt to reach the Victoria, 
Stuart now started on the 18th, and kept a 
course to the north-east till he reached lat. 18° 
47’ south, from whence he was again driven back 
by want of water. In this short excursion he disco- 
vered one or two endid water-holes, a mile in 
, which he christened Phillips’ Creek and 
Kekwick’s Ponds. To the latter he was obliged to 
return, after a day and a half’s further advance, since, 


being | though the msisted of rich grassy plai _| 
Genel usb to hin cisely 


ot venture to risk his already rses 
for any ter length of time without water. While 
resting for a few days at Kekwick’s Ponds, they were 
—_ visited by several — two of whom brought 
em some 0 and parrots—a great treat to 
men had been living on five 
pounds of flour a man per week. Li aborigines, 
they had little for the law of ‘meum and 
tuum,’ but began pilfering and laying hands on every- 
thing within their reach. Stuart detecting one of 
them clandestinely tucking the cy ye for shoeing 
horses under the netting round his waist, had to 
take it from him by force. Two of them wore hel- 
mets com outside of net-work, but inside of 
feathers tightly bound together with a cord, till 
they were as hard as wood. This, he presumed, was 
used either as armour or as a protection from the 
sun. One old man, who seemed a leader, and was 
marked with many scars, e€ a masonic sign to 
Mr Stuart, which the latter returned, much to their 
astonishment and satisfaction, as the old man patted 
him on the shoulder, stroked his head, and continued 
making friendly signs till out of sight. 

On the 25th of June, Stuart started on his last 
attempt to to the northward, and reach the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. This time his course was made 
nearly due north, through a most beautiful country, 
about equidistant from the last two tracks, until he 
reached lat. 18° 50’, long. 134° 40’ east, where he 
was finally repulsed by the natives. Soon after leav- 
ing Kekwick’s Ponds, he crossed a large creek with 
long sheets of water, on which were innumerable 
bi of the duck, shag and 
companion ies, er with abundance 
another large gum creek, likewise furnished with 
long water-holes, and continued their journey still 
further north for about fifteen or twenty miles, till, 
finding the country become more sandy, covered with 
spinifex and thick scrub, he resolved to return to the 
water he had passed in the morning, endeavouring, if 
possible, to avoid the natives, who were hoveri 
about them in numbers. But the latter were smnieall 
not to let them so easy, and made a most resolute 
combined attack, which we describe in Stuart’s own 

‘I was moving on to the place where we 
crossed the creek in the morning, and had just 
entered some scrub, when suddenly up started dow 
tall powerful men, fully armed, having a number of 
boomerangs, waddies, and ; their distance from 
us being about two h yards, it being also near 
dark, and the scrub we were then in being very 
disadvantageous for us, I wished to pass on with- 
out taking any notice of them; but such was not 
their yee as they approach us, 
calling out, and making sorts of gestures, appar- 
ently of defiance. I then faced them, making all 
sorts of signs of friendship I could think of. 
seemed to be in a great fury, moving their boomer- 
angs about their heads, and howling to the top of 
their voices, also performing some sort of dance. 
ey were now joined by a number more, which, in 
a few minutes increased to upwards of thirty: every 
bush seemed to produce a man. Putting the horses 
on towards the creek, and placing ourselves between 
them and the natives, 1 told the men to get their 
guns ready, for I could see they were determined 
upon mischief. They paid no regard to all the signs 
of I kept constantly but were 

i ually approaching nearer. it very un- 
willing to fos eum them, and continued making signs 
of peace and friendship, but all to no purpose. An 
old man (the leader) who was in advance made signs 
with his boomerang for us to be off, which proved to 
be one of defiance, for I had no sooner turned m 
horse’s head to see if that was what they wish 
than we received a shower of boomerangs, accompanied 
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by a fearful yell; they then commenced jumping, 
dancing, yelling, their arms in all 
of many fiends, fire 
to the grass. I could now see many others i 
up from behind the bush; still I felt soetling 
fire upon them, and tried to make them 
that we wished to do them no harm. They riow came 
within forty yards of us, and again made a charge, 
throwing their erangs, which came whistling 
and whizzing past our ears. One spear struck my 
horse. I then gave orders to fire, which stayed their 
mad career for a little. Our pack-horses, which were 
before us, took fright when they heard the firing and 
fearful yelling, and made off for the creek. i 
the blacks running from bush to bush with the inten- 
tion of cutting us off from them, while those in front 
were still yelling, throwing their boomeyangs, and 
coming near to us, we gave them another reception, 
and sent Ben after the horses to drive them to a more 
favourable place, while Kekwick and I remained to 
cover our rear. We soon got in advance of our 
enemies, but they still kept following beyond the 
reach of our guns, the fearful yelling continuing, and 
fires springing in every direction ; and it being now 
quite dark, with the country scrubby, and our enemies 
numerous, bold, and daring, we could easily be 
surrounded and destroyed by such determined fellows 
as they have shewn duunion to be. Seeing there 
was no chance with such fearful odds against us (ten 
to one), and knowing the disadvantages under which 
we laboured, I very unwillingly made up my mind to 
push on to last night's camp, which we did.’ 
Retreating to Heyward’s Creek on the evening of 
this eventful day, Stuart seems to have called a 
council of war, and very reluctantly to have abandoned 
all idea of again trying to reach the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. When the prize was all but within his reach— 
when a few days would have enabled his party, like 
the remnant of the Ten Thousand Greeks, to exclaim 
‘The sea! the sea !’—this fearless man, owing to the 
inability of his small party to cope with so many 
determmed and wily enemies, was obliged to turn 
his horses’ heads southward. The tactics displayed 
by these northern aborigines, who resembled Malays 
more than Australians, gave rise to the supposition 
that they had encountered white men before, since 
the cunning rascals watched the track made by Mr 
Stuart’s party in the morning, and knowing that no 
water was to be had in that direction, stationed them- 
selves so as to intercept his return. Nor did they 
attack in a disorderly manner, but charged in double 
column, so that the party of explorers had to take 
pen aim in order to make some impression. With 
such formidable foes in front—with the rapid evapora- 
tion in the water-holes behind (only two showers of 
rain having fallen since March) threatening to cut off 
his return—with but one month’s rations in hand, 
Stuart and his party did wisely in retreating, other- 
wise, sharing a mysterious end like that of Leichardt, 
all the information he acquired would have perished 
with him and his companions. Mr Stuart followed, 
with a slight divergence, nearly the same track 
homewards as that by which he camie, —— 
to make short excursions from his line of route, 
reveal other patches of well- country and 
extensive water-holes; till, on 3d September, he 
reached Chambers’s Creek, having been six months 
absent, and traversed upwards of three thousand 
miles of unknown territory. During this period, he 
had made three unsuccessful attempts to reach the 
Victoria—two to the north-east of the ‘horrid plain’ 
of spinifex and gum-tree ; and one to the north-west, 
in the latter of which he lost three horses. On the 
first two courses, he had gone within two hundred 
miles of Gregory’s track ; on the last, two hundred and 
six; and had —— it in latitude exactly one 
hundred miles. rwards, he made two efforts 


driven back by want of. water; in the last, by the 
natives, 

Such are a few of the facts gleaned from a diary of 
one of the most enterprising journeys on record. 
When we consider that the party numbered but three 


d | —that they had no guiding landmarks, or track of 


previous explorer to go by—that from the first they 
were put on half-rations a day—that they were 
opposed by numerous sav: and prosecuted their 
journey though four times driven back by thirst—we 
may tt that, for daring and determination, Stuart’s 
exploration of Central Australia stands without a 
parallel. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
CHAPTER XXXIL—PROFESSIONAL, 


Tue burning though negative shame which attaches 
to all Scapegraces, and especially distinguishes them 
from the good young men of their own generation, 
was now at least removed in the case of Richard 
Arbour. Dick did belong to a profession. No friend 
of his father—well-to-do, apoplectic, and severe— 
could meet him now and ask, ‘What he was doing 
for himself, with the previous knowledge in his 

ble but malicious mind that he was doing 
nothing. We do remember in that epoch of our own 
hot youth, when, to the + scandal of our friends, 
we shrank from Law, and Physic, and Divinity, the 
dreadful trade of Arms, and the still less unmitigated 
horrors of a Naval life, and preferred to com’ the 
most rejectable papers for the periodicals, how we 
ourselves were worried by such inquisitors. They 
were always persons who professed to have enter- 
tained a friendship for our aa parent, but who 
did not extend that privilege—except in the thinnest 
and most theoretic form—to ourselves. They neither 
lent nor left us money. They confined themselves 
entirely to inquiring what we intended to do for 
ourselves, with the sole object of seeing us blush 
and stammer, and reply that at present we had no 
settled prospects whatever. ed to madness on 
one occasion by a persecutor of this kind—a pre- 
bendary of a cathedral, whose own office, by the by, 
was a total sinecure—we replied that our walk in life 
was (with many thanks to him for his obliging 
interest in our fortunes) thoroughly chalked out for 
us, and that the name of it—was tight-rope dancing. 
With equal force, and ter truth, Dick might have 
now any such questioner by the reply that 
his was ‘lion-taming.’ 

As soon as his got well, he was formally 
installed into the office and emoluments of the 
we Tickerocandua. The death of Semiramis— 
al h that lady was valued by her proprietor at 
upwands of two hundred pounds—was at once forgiven 
him, and the more cheerfully, perhaps, because the 
coroner’s jury at the inquest upon poor Robinson had 


expressed their conviction that so an animal 
ht to be at once destroyed. Mr gold sent his 
politest compliments to foreman, and begged to 


assure him that the creature had been destroyed 
within four-and-twenty hours of the fatal occurrence ; 
and in return the proprietor received the eulogiums of 
the county press for is ready sacrifice of his private 
interests to the general good of the human species. 
*My dear ed Mr Tredgold, some 
little time after the exhibition at the castle, but with 
the gracious expressions of royal approval yet ringi 
in his ears—‘I trust you will never be dissev 
from the establishment of Tredgold, late Trimming. 
I hope this golden beginning may be the earnest to 
you of a prolonged career of successful riments.’ 
Dick replied that he hoped that also; albeit with 
some little insincerity, for the teaching of hoop- 
jumping to the feline is not exactly an employment 
‘or extreme old age, nor what a sanguine mind looks 
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it was granted with a readiness that made him regret, 


forward to as the end and crown of existence. More- 
over, his Lucy might scarcely like the peripatetic 
character of such a domicile as the caravan, even 
if the Earthwoman (which did not seem probable) 
should turn out to be a sisterly and person 
satiated th Dick, ect] 
‘I am perfectly satisfied with you, Di y 
satisfied,’ the proprietor, but at wy same 
time casting a wistful look at the object of so com- 
plete a eulogy, ‘ only there are some bills here that I 
should like you to look at and say you would not 


mind.’ 
* To look at them and say I wouldn’t mind, replied 
Dick, ‘ well, that sounds easy enough, I’m sure. But 


as to putting my name to the back of them—if that is | | 


what you want—why, you must be aware, Mr Tred- 
gold, that I am a mere man of straw ’—— 

‘Why, bless my life, Dick, it’s the posting-bills J 
= 
ever says to contrary. Now, 

wall in a leading thoroughfare. Robinson was the 
same, poor fellow. Robinson would never have done 
for a draw for the general public. Robinson the 
Invincible would have sounded next kin to nonsense. 
The Lion-hunter of Central Africa ought to have a 
title, as it were, suitable to that locality, eh? Now, 
don’t you think so? Richard Arbour—you will 
excuse my freedom, Dick—is rather a foolish name. 
It don’t stir your blood, like, when you see it printed, 
no matter how big one gets the type.’ 

Dick was compelled to admit that, so far as he 
knew, the a ce of his family name was not cal- 
culated to have an exhilarating effect upon the public. 

* Exactly,’ continued Mr ld; ‘I knew you 
couldn’t defend it for a moment. Now, just look at 
this.’ He unrolled a posting-bill of the most gigantic 
proportions. ‘Here’s a con ere’s 
a hit, although I says it as shouldn’t say it, which, in 
circumstances, will be worth 


ARBORINO THE INVINCIBLE! 


lf the space would have admitted of them, we 
would have had half a hundred notes of admiration 
instead of eleven. You can’t read it, at this 
short distance ; that’s the of it. blic 
will have to retire half a mile off, in order to take all 
the letters in. That will be one of the 


all 
principal thoroughfares will be impeded; the police 
will ; te thing will get into the 
Arborino the Invincible will be advertised for nothing 


through the length and breadth of the land. You’re | i 
devilish 


lucky fellow, Dick! I congratulate you.’ 

It was with a rueful countenance that Dick eyed 
the rainbow of print—for letter was a 
different colour—and vainly endea’ to decipher 
his now and magnificent title. 

*You don’t mind?’ e Mr Tredgold 
earnestly. ‘I’m sure you are not the man to let the 
establishment suffer just for want of a couple of 

es. 


‘No; I don’t mind much, Mr Tredgold.’ 


been lost before. Beasts of the highest value were 
x and parted with at a word of advice from 

a certain percentage of the increased pro 
Serived directly from these services—and exclusive of 
the taming department—should be allotted to him, 


: ar 
is 


be the last—which fell to his lot while in Mr Tred- 
gold’s establishment, was one that the majority even 
ight have hesitated to perform with- 
out disgrace, and which still fewer ns, with 


money in their purses, and the means of enjoying life, 


weapons, but was endeavouring to decipher his meaning, 
Whew Mr bond willy Ge 
startling information that the lions were out, and the 


devil was to pay. 
‘ What lions?’ i Dick. 
‘ All of ’em,’ returned the natural history professor. 


‘They're a-wandering about the town as common as 
cats. 

Without waiting to attire himself etely, but 
rather taking the Earthman for his medal ty’ thes 
respect, Dick was out of the caravan and in front of 
his within the minute. 

‘ All the lions’ that were ‘about the town,’ or else- 


of their apartment that was not sheathed with iron— 
like a couple of Baron Trencks, and were out for the 
i Devonshire ramble. In such 


and 
torpo is lady-wife, no less terrified, 
but thus left insufficiently provided with the same 
means of concealment, shut herself up, erect, in a 


board. 
“Neither would Mr Mopes move in the matter, 
nor the Earthman—who was the favourite food 
of lions in his own oo other person 
in the establishment. So long as beasts were 
places, namely, their 
was ready to attend to them; but since they 
escaped therefrom into the world at large, they had 
placed themselves out of his jurisdiction : the matter 


resolved itself into a case of lion-hunting, wherein * | 


pia the modesty of his demand. His wants were 
| ew, his expenses trifling, and he had reasons of his 
own for saving money. It was no wonder, therefore, 
| that he soon possessed a considerable sum in hand, 
' | Mr Tredgold’s returns were large, but he was some- 
| 
H | history ause rbdorino in caravan. 
nless, indeed, Business is to considered a thing 
inseparably connected with folded papers, red tape, | 
ugly mustiness, spectacles, and sus- 
| picion, the F M Scapegrace was turning out to be 
a very excellent Business-man. 
The last duty—though Dick little knew it was to 
| 
wo ave unde en. 
The time was autumn, and the village where the 
establishment was remaining for a night was not very 
far from that same Salterleigh, in Devonshire, where 
4 Dick had made his first acquaintance with it. The 
' exhibition had long been closed, and —_ and 
earliest Morning were competing in that hopeless 
struggle which the former still maintains in spite of 
so protracted an experience, when Dick was aroused 
il eyelids upon Saturday nighte, by Earthman 
4 tion, and pressing upon hi unmistakable signs, 
i the loan of his bow and arrows. Dick declined the 
iT its weight in gold : 
i 
q | 
aq tions. All the people walking backwards away from 
qi | where, were at once reduced by this personal inspec- 
| tion to two—Ajax and snother who had been put : 
if the place of the defunct Semiramis. They 
nawed their way through the floor—the 
4 a case, it was not likely that Mr Tredgold would be 
and, indeed, upon being informed, from 
without, of what had occurred, that gentleman im- 
mediately rolled himself up in his bedclothes, after 
= moment, to at large, our | 
a Dick was known as Arborino. He became not only 
1 lion-hunter to the establishment, but presiding genius ; 
director, prime-minister, and factotum of the pro- | 
ie _ himself. In consequence of his skilful care, 
14 fewer animals died during the winters than had ‘ | 
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clear that lion-hunters were alone concerned. | a 


bitant of the village, who kept late hours, 
the two animals in question—whom terror 


setting his foot on the land of freedom. 

This was all the information that Dick could 
before he with a couple of long strong cords 
about his middle, in it of the formidable truants. 

Early as it was, the news had already lated 
through a great part of the village, the inhabitants of 
which, in every variety of undress, were at their upper 
windows beseeching Dick to take away the lions out 
of their land, just as the knight-errants of old were 
importuned in the case of dragons and other devas- 
tating monsters. Upon his part, Dick besought the 
good folks, with some superfluousness, to remain 
within doors, and on no account to anger the creatures 

missiles, or otherwise, if they chanced to return 

way. The door of only one cottage was open 
—left so on the previous evening in amps eee 

y complaini two e bi 
ye black cat. they 

: you quite sure were not lions?’ inqui 
Dick with anxiety. er 

‘Gad a mercy,’ exclaimed the old woman, ‘I dunno 
what they was; but I’ll have the law on thee if thou 
belongst to them, and they have harmed my black 
cat! 

Ajax and his companion had indeed begun their 
holiday by giving chase to this insignificant animal, 
who had Di igantic 
into a nei uring co ick perceiv 
two leaping up, ever and anon, above the 
standing crop, an ripple of the corn over their 
heads as they dashed along as through their native 
jungles. He had a difficulty just twice as great as 
that of Samson’s before him, but one to be overcome 
less by the — of Samson than by the ing of 
Delilah. He not even his trusty whip with him ; 
but only a heart full of courage and a handful of 

inging an nding over the ears tow: 
him, as tho they would say: ‘Here we are! Ain’t 
it jolly? Ain’t it prime? We’ll have no more of 
that cage-work—any of us—will we? How glad we 
are that you take a similar view of the matter, and 
have come out to play with us!’ 

Then Dick lay down, and the ing lions 
with him; and having treacherously fastened the two 
cords to each of their four legs, respectively, he pulled 
them sharply together, and knotted the cords, whereby 
the majestic creatures were securely ‘ hobbled.’ Then 
Mr Mopes and other brave men came with flat boards, 
whereupon the hampered beasts were strongly bound, 
and so, e shoulder-high, though not altogether in 
triumph, back to their apartment, which was already 
securely refloored for their reception. 

us conduct, the ve ish-clerk 0} e 
toes moved to confess that no similar feat oy wo 
eee in that neighbourhood for a series of years. 
Tredgold’s gratitude was as overpowering as his 
previous fears been, and he offered a quarter- 
share of his proprietorship to Dick on the spot, before 
breakfast. Everything that morning, in short, seemed 
to point to the young man’s becoming the king of 
lion-tamers, and enjoying a prolon, lorious 

ign—until the post came in with a letter for hi 
w often, at some apparently crowning point, does 


change occur in men’s fortunes! How often, at 
short whist, with all the honours in one’s hand, and, 
as it seems, the game, a ‘ cross ruff’ or some other unex- 
pected invention of the enemy gives them their one 
thing needful, the odd trick—for the enemy, that is to 
say the chances of life against us are always ‘ at four.’ 
And then how we blindly rail at the less blind 
Fortuna, who is doing her very best, perhaps, for us 
after all, and is only taking the first e away that 

we may win the succeeding two and the long ds! 
There would have been much repining in Dick’s 
nome eae the receipt of this missive, on account of 
the a-propos time at which it called him away 
from the ie, had it not brought a far 
deeper sorrow with it—an ension for the life of 
her for whom alone he toiled and lived—which over- 

whelmed all other thoughts. The letter ran thus: 
‘Dearest Dick—We want you here—at once— 
There in sick even 
unto dea haps, for whom (i w you) you 
aie your right hand if it pect smooth 
better than another’s; as it can.—Y our 

GGIE. 
This epistle was dated from the house of Mr Mickle- 
ham, and left no doubt in Dick’s own mind as to the 
the person of whom his sister wrote so 


identity of 
of ae His beloved Lucy must indeed have been 


ill to have excused ie for leaving her uncle, 
out of his sight. > this by previous letters 
both from age and Lucy, who kept him 
informed, too, of the influence which Mr Frederic 


Charlecot exercised over the House, as well as of his 
marriage with Maria, which had taken 
few months back. But of late there had 


ace some 


n a long 
and unwonted pause in their correspondence. In a 
tumult of apprehension, Dick packed a few clothes 
, concluded certain business arrangements 
with his proprietor, and was off in a gig to the nearest 
railway station to catch the Sunday mail. How lo 
seemed that iron way! how tardy the flight of that 
‘resonant steam e’ which bore him, though it 
sped over valley river, and dashed through rock 
and hill as bird could never do! When the train was 
for the cab, his a grew to fever- 
heat ; he — portion of the journey half inside 
the vehicle, half out of the window, exhorting the 
coachman to drive fast, and yet, when the well-known 
house—dearest to him of all dwelli was in view, 
he durst not look at it ; for fear—as Y= that awful 
morning in Golden Square—he should that Death 
had been before him. 

Ere the cabman could ring, however, ie had 
rs) the door, and kissing him fondly, whispered 

answer to that question which he dared not put. 
* Yes, dearest, you are in time, thank Heaven! But 
you must be pre for a great change. Will you 
see any one or go at once’—— 

‘ At once, at once !’ cried Dick impatiently, and was 
hurrying up-stairs to what had formerly been his dear 

‘ Nay, this way, er,” sai e, openin; a 
door on the hall-floor ; ‘ our invalid is here.’ . . 

The spare room had been made the sick-room, and, 
in its ample bed, there lay, propped up by pillows, 
and weak, and wan, and white, the scarcely recog- 
nisable form of Uncle Ingram. 


ex 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
RECONCILED. 


If for an instant the deep shadow of sorrow flitted 
from the yor man’s brow, and his breath was drawn 
more lightly, use bis beloved one was safe and 
well, and another, where he had looked for her, was 
sick, it was for an instant only. Nothing but tender 
and eager pity was to be read on Richard Arbour’s 
features after that tirst surprise. 


was 
An inha | 
is previous potations had magnified to eight— 
trotting tranquilly down the little Hi Soe and 
had started off at considerable and in the 
reverse direction to that in which he been ing, to 
inform ~ whereabouts of ose 
lodging to be acquainted. Earth- 
man had hened’ and interpreted aright the cry of 
exultation that Ajax had indulged himself in upon 
| 
XUM 
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The spectacle before him might well indeed have 


moved a harder heart that had been more deeply 
wronged. Those firm, gray, flint-like e where- 
from the impatient fire had often » but 
from which no tear had been ever seen to fall, 
were now dull and filmy; the cheeks were ghastly 
and sunk; the large hands lay outside the counter- 

e, gaunt, thin, and motionless. An awful smile 
Fistorted one half of the face; the other was 
all that was now left to represent the man, whose 


every muscle and lineament had been wont to 
play their in setting forth the ene and 
strength within. By the bedside sat Mr Mickleham, 


and pale too, with an anxious solicitude 

in his gaze that gave place to a sorrowful smile of 

welcome to Dick, and then returned intenser yet, as 

he reproached himself for even that momentary 
oblivion of his stricken friend and master. 

* You see he is not here,’ murmured the sick man 
peevishly, with his eyes fixed upon the new-comer. 
*I knew he wouldn’t be: he never would do what he 
told ; and why should he, now that I am a 

e + strong-bearded man who had quelled 
lions, fell down upon his knees beside the bed, and 
asked forgiveness, from this powerless, half-childish 
fellow-creature, for all the ungrateful wilfulness and 
 aworges oom that he had shewn towards him during 
e. 

this my nephew Richard? Can it be Dick?’ 
asked the old man with a quavering voice. ‘ Wi 
my eyes, William; the sun gets to them through the 
blind. Please to wipe my eyes.’ And indeed there 
were no dry eyes in the room when Uncle Ingram 
spoke these words. 

*I can’t shake hands with you, Dick—I am a little 
weak from my late illness—but I forgive you all. 
You shouldn’t have put the stone in the snow-ball, 

ou know; you must see that now, I’m sure: I hope 
Dempeey is going on well.’ That name had not been 
mentioned in = ily for than ten 

ears past, nor it perhaps ever the old 
sas Barn lips before. ‘But, then,’ continued he, 
pn eg, ‘that was nothing like the shame to 
the House. In all the papers, I daresay, by this time, 
is it not, William?’ 

The two male auditors were of opinion that 
the sick man was referring to the c brought 
long ago against Dick in the case of Count Got- 
suchakoff ; but Maggie made a hasty gesture 
silence, and answered for Mr Mickleham: ‘ Yes, 
uncle.’ She divined that he was contrasting in his 
mind the respective behaviours of Richard and 
Adolphus, and that his speech referred to a much 
later calamity, the suddenness of which had brought 
= reduced him to his present pitiable 


tion. 

‘You know all about it, I suppose, Dick,’ he 
went on; ‘you must have heard it wherever you 
were. We are all together now. I’m in the 
workhouse; this is the doctor; that is the nurse. I 
have nothing to complain of, however—nothing. 
What right has a pauper got to complain of anything? 
That is what I have always said. ae plotted 
it all—all: he and his friend Mr Ch-Ch-Ch ’—— 

uncle,’ whispered 
a little; you are exciting yo 
are all and gone.’ 

‘I like to to Dick,’ replied the sick man 
drowsily, ‘though he does wear a beard like Mr 


Ch-Ch-Ch ’—— 


ie, ‘try and sleep 
about things that 


The old man fell into one of those 
that are more like Death than R in a vain 
endeavour to articulate the name of the man who 
had ruined him. 

The House of Arbour had fallen with a tremendous 
crash, and there had been nothing saved for the 
owner out of the ruins. The liabilities of the firm 


of | too soon; alth 


might perhaps be met, but that was all that could 
be reasonably hoped for. The mighty snow-ball which 
Mr Ingram Arbour had toilsomely pushed before him, 
increasing with its every revolution, up the long hill 
of life, had escaped his fingers, and rolled to 
bottom, broken in a thousand pieces. He was well 
aware that that Sisyphean labour was not such as 
could be undertaken anew at seventy-four, and the 
sudden consciousness of his helplessness had been too 
much for his already enfeebled frame. Mr Mickle- 
ham’s house (for his own was inhabited by those now 
hateful to him) had been thrown open to him at once, 
as home and hospital, but that gentleman’s affairs, of 
course, were themselves stricken by the same blow 
which had ruined his yo 

‘I am poor eno or you now, dearest Dick,’ 
sobbed Lucy Mickl in the course of a charmin; 
interview which took place on his leaving his uncle’s 
chamber: ‘you needn’t complain any more of my 
being so ri My face is my fortune, like the poor 
little milkmaid’s in the song I used to sing to you, 
and that’s not half so plump nor so well worth look- 
ing at as it was—is it? Did you ever see such 
eyes?’ 

She pointed with a fairy finger to the lashes 
plentifally drenched with dew, and Dicks replied, 
‘Never!’ with enthusiasm. 

‘We must all work now, as you do, Dick, and not 
be proud any more. Willy wants to do it all himself, 
dear fellow; but I, for one, don’t mean to let him. I 
can get seven-and-sixpence a piece for hand-screens 
of my own painting, such as this, at a shop I know 
of, and they don’t cost me seven-and-threepence to 

in with, as he insists.’ 

t was a pretty screen, ting the usual 
umbrageous landscape, but in the background there 
was a hermit’s ~ ¢ which Dick’s eye rapturously 
recognised as the idealised presentment of that 
garden-bower which had witnessed their last parting. 

‘ That is mine,’ cried he; ‘I will give four hundred 
pounds for it; that is mine for evermore!’ and he 
seized the banner, albeit her little hand defended it 
gallantly, and only surrendered it under the dread 
compulsion of a kiss. It was a long price to offer for 
the article, and one certainly much above its market 
value, but Dick considered the very struggle to obtain 
possession ch ap “ the money. 


‘There,’ cri e gaily, ‘we have now got some- 
thing to furnish with ! One cannot make o Lestaatan 
dearest Lucy’—and his voice 
sank, and his look lost its brightness as he said it— 
‘although there is many a weary year, I fear, lying 
between you and me.’ 

ae! id not answer in words, but her face, with 
the sudden cloud upon it, and the raindrops gathering, 
spoke for her, saying: ‘ Alas, and is this true, love? 
I thought that since we were both so poor, we might 
both be happy.’ 

It was a terrible trial to Dick to have to tell her 
how far asunder they were yet; but he did tell her 
all, for he knew that she a heart as brave as 
loving ; how that, even as matters had stood before, 
it was impossible that they could have married until 
he had put by money enough to do so, independently 
of his present — or had attained such a part- 
nership in Mr Tredgold’s establishment as should do 
away with the necessity of the hazard of life and limb. 
She shuddered even to hear him talk of that. Then 
what, reasoned > would be her mers to — 
encountering such a nt perils— ‘or, in ity, 
there was little be said—daily, nay, 
Moreover, even if her father and b should have 
consented to it, Dick himself, he owned, would no 
more have permitted wife of his to have accompanied 
the menagerie in its ory rar cow than would the 
Archbishops of York or Canterbury. Now, it would 
be mere weakness to conceal from themselves, affairs 
were even in a still less hopeful position. Beside their 


| 
| 
j 
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own necessities, it now devolved upon him to supply 
those of sick and ruined Uncle Ingram—— 

‘Dearest Dick!’ assented Lucy softly, with quite 
a radiance of approval shining, rainbowlike, in her 
tearful eyes. 

‘And Maggie, too, our own dear, darling Maggie,’ 
added Dick ; * for well I know that you would scorn 
to think of me, did I dream of happiness while Maggie 
was within the d of Want.’ 

‘Dearest Dick!’ so ucy once again, partly 
because she approved of his sentiments, and partly 
utterance of that couple of words. 

Maggie’s arms were round her as she in, or at 
least one of her arms, the other being in the custody 
of Mr — Mickleham the younger, who accom- 
panied her. 

‘I your pardon, brother, for eavesdropping,’ 
observed that gentleman laughing, ‘ but we only 
heard that qudlilien sentence of yours which con- 
cerned ourselves. It is very pleasant to be spoken 
of in that fashion by friends behind one’s back, and 
therefore Maggie cries about it. Lucy and she always 
ery whenever they are very much pleased. It’s a = 
of the contrariness of their feminine natures. t 
Dick, my boy, you see you must leave your sister out 
of these kind calculations of yours. She and I are 
one, or shall be so in a little time, I trust ; and I have 
always had an excellent knack of viding for 
Number 1. Thank Heaven, too, we have some- 
thing over, not only for our dear father, but for others 


‘The failure of the House is as bad as bad can be, 
Dick,’ began William gravely, ‘and we may just as 
well look upon it as though it had never existed. 
Now, tell me at once, my dear fellow, in order that we 
may clearly see our way, how much—if anything—can 
you calculate upon contributing to the common stock 
per annum? How much do you now make, a year, 
with your bear and your hurdy-gurdy?’ 

‘ Just now, and in my improved position, the profits 
of which are only just commencing,’ replied Dick 
modestly, ‘I have something over three hundred a 
year. I think, indeed—for my own expenses, living 
as I do in a house on wheels, are next to nothing—that 
I can easily spare that sum.’ 

‘The deuce you can!’ exclaimed the government 
clerk in a tone of sublime astonishment. ‘Then all I 
have to say, Dick, is, do = happen to have a vacancy 
in your establishment? It is true that my own income 
is double yours, but then it has taken me five times 
the number of years to earn it.’ 

‘I don’t think you would quite like my mode of life,’ 
returned Dick smiling, as he pictured to himself this 
scrupulously attired and rather self-complacent official 

id the whirl of the lion-hunt. ‘It would doubtless 
be as strange to you as Somerset House would be 
to 


me. 

‘Dick,’ replied Mr William Mickleham solemnly, 
‘you are an impostor and a humbug. You have 
misled the World—you almost misled me—to consider 

ou a half-daft ne’er-do-weel, whereasa—— By the 
Ys — you got any ready money in your possession, 
ic 


also. Let us two, however, form ourselves at once | Dick 


into a committee of Ways and Means, if at least 
Lucy can spare you. She has only been talking to 
you two hours and a half | 
to be expected that she can have communi 

her ideas.’ 

‘We have scarcely been half an hour!’ exclaimed 

Lucy with virtuous indignation. 

ere was a tell-tale clock in the room, so that 
even Maggie herself was obliged to join in the mirth 
excited by this audacious statement. ; 

‘Well, I am sure that you and Willy,’ retorted 
Lucy, commencing that line of defence denominated 

* By the by, ve quite forgotten Unc 8 
lemonade!’ exclaimed his niece precipitately, as she 
ran out of the room, pursued, in her turn, by the 

ter of the company. 

‘Of all the ever lived in a glass-house, 
Willy, continued his sister, ‘and yet persisted in 
pted her brother pityingl 

dear interru er ityi 
*T am neither melon nor a cucumber, live 
Somerset House. Nobody knows what you mean, 
nor whom you are talking about. You will find 
her an excellent young person, doubtless, Dick, but 
flighty—certainly what you call flighty. With 

to business-matters, however, since she is 
determined to remain here and eee Se 
conference, she had better be the to give in 
her schedule of available capital. Item, a hand- 

‘Willy, be quiet!’ ejaculated Lucy, upon tiptoe, 
and endeavouring to close his provol mouth with 
her little hand. 

‘A screen pai half in oil and half in water- 
colours—for she was crying’—— 

Ah, story-teller, what !—what wicked fibs !’ 

‘Crying all the time she was at it, just as th 
she had been working at an onion ; and it’s exceedin ing'y 
like—only the scene is in Brittany, she says—the tool- 
house in our back-garden, where she and you, I 


believe ’—— 
Here set up a scream of positive terror, and 
Poe toe into her ears, ran off, as ie had 
before her, scarlet, and left the two bread-winners 

to their conference upon Ways and Means, 


(‘I am not sure,’ whis red the government clerk to 
himself, ‘ that this isn’t AT moonshine after all.’) 

Dick drew out of his coat-pockets a bunch of 
enormous ke tolerably si tobacco, a 
os is own ormances for that eveni 
at Plymouth, a drenching-horn, and a Banker’s teal” 

His future brother-in-law watched the appearance 
of these various articles with an interest unmixed with 
wonder, until his eye lit upon this last. 

*I should have been less astonished,’ murmured he 

‘I always do carry a Bible,’ said Dick simply, pro- 
ducing his mother’s gift, and adding the volume to the 
heterogeneous lage upon the table. 

‘Please to draw a cheque,’ observed Mr William 
Mickleham; ‘do: when you have done that, the 
thing will have reached its climax. I am ina dream 
at present. It is the transformation scene of a 
pantomime, only reversed. You were the clown; you 
are—— Why, what’s this for—these cheques for 
six and for four hundred pounds ?’ 

‘The one is for Uncle ; for that money he 
sent to me was never mine, but lies to my account at 

i ‘It to Lucy 'y, but now it’s 
mon expenses, past and future, of the household. I 
settled accounts with Tredgold yesterday, before I 
came away, and this was the balance in my favour.’ 

The unegotistic simplicity with which Dick gave 
this hopeful schedule of his iary affairs, and the 
entire absence of any consciousness that he was doing 
more than what was perfectly just and reasonable, 
filled the government clerk with an admiration that 
he rarely allowed himself to entertain for any man 
save one. 

‘Do you know, Dick, that I consider you one of the 
finest fellows with whom I have ever had the honour 
of shaking hands?’ 

‘Ah, but you should see me with my crown of 
feathers and my leopard’s skin,’ returned the Beast- 
ing bitterly : ‘then I’m fine indeed !’ 
better when we can di with these 
ornaments, certainly,’ answered the other ; ‘ —-_ 
indeed, they are no more to be ashamed of than 
ermine of the judge or the lawn of the bishop. Even 


tamer, 
*Tt will 
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ho would never have 
suffered his own feelings to have thus exhibited them- 
selves in another’s was almost as much 


‘Take some water, Dick; take some brandy and 
water, my good fellow ! Take a turn in the garden— 
think’ of somethin else, if you can! Why, there’s a 

ter from France—which arrived | tio 


hat no letter u 
about the exchange of a giraffe for—— Gracious 
Heaven ! ? 


‘In the dining-room, in your uncle’s room, out in that 


the tool-house—what does it matter where she is?— 


aS they elected you of the French by 
What is it, 


wy 38 rag cried Dick in accents half 
choked with emotion ; ‘ 
and no ears shall hear it bef 


HUGH PETERS. 
Tose artists whose main instrument is the voice, 
suffer a kind of death to which they whose instru- 
ments are less intangible and elusive, are not subject. 
We believe in the greatness of Michael Angelo and | and 
Lord Bacon, because we can see and read what they 
have painted and written; but we believe in the 
dignity of Roscius’s acting, and the sweetness of 
Farinelli’s singing, solely upon the testimony of others. 
If we had heard Bacon dictate, or seen Michael 


Angelo handle the brush, our evidence of the grandeur | peen 


of their work could be no surer than it is. But if 
the world should take upon itself to doubt the verdicts 
which have been given in Roscius’s and Farinelli’s 
favour, these artists could say ing for them- 
selves. Finished and delicate tones, noble physical 
carriage, wonderful facial imitations of the scale of 
passions, are things which perish in the very moment 
of their making. 

The same Nemesis follows successful pulpiteers. I 
say pulpiteers—a distinct class from preachers. The 
works of Bishop Taylor and Dr South are still with 
us, and still valued, for in them matter as well as 
manner was excellent—they were great preachers. 
But the pulpiteer, like the demagogic rhetoricians of 
old, and like present stump-orators, cares only to 
make an effect for a time—at the longest, his own 
lifetime. He may use buffoonery—he may use an 
insipid lachrymosity—he may use an insulting dog- 
matism—he may use a budget of filched learning 
from books which are caviare to his hearers. 

Hugh Peters has had, for two hundred years, the 
credit of being the very pontiff of burlesque pulpiteers ; 
the grave chancellors, the sober bishops, the wits, the | « 
poets, and the news-writers, who were his — 


While 
knew that truculent old arm 
him the burlesque p 
many proofs of his b ueness; the same two or 
three stories do that duty in every book. It is this 
defect of proof, I suppose, w has 
ag deny the < of 
and assert that 
burlesgue about him. "What if pope tle should alo ay 
ean and Garrick were mere ranters, and 
Cuzzoni croaked? If universal tradition be nt the 
best rule of belief in nearly all cases, it is the second 
best. Benjamin Brook, in his Lives of the Puritans 
(vol. iii. pp. 350—369), entirely contradicts the asser- 
tions of those who had themselves listened to Peters 


Fee 


wall. A full account of his fam syn gen in i 
istory of Cornwall. 
bstance 


fee school, some to be 
became a clergyman, was sent to 01 
to Trinity Coll Cambri By 1622, he had 
taken successively B.A. and M.A. degrees. His 
conduct while a blicly whined, 
very was pu whi 
expelled from the university. Th “y* -- of the 
History of the Life and Death of Hugh Peters, that 
Arch-traitor, from his Cradell to the Gallowes—a 
book of bigoted Cavalier bias, published in 1661, 
immediately after the execution a eto—dottons 


poisoning of several 
the university. The version of Brooks, the 
Puritan biographer, runs thus mildly: ‘ During his 
residence at the university, he was ly addicted 
to the follies and vain delights of you 
There is the — difference in the accounts of 
the manner in which Hugh Peters spent his immedi- 
ately post-university da: He seems to have yo 
to some bishop for holy orders, and to have 
refused. Benjamin Brook says: ‘By attending the 
Sibbes, Mr John Mr 
ooker, and others, he was awakened to a 
sense of his sins, and turned from the error of his 
way Granger, in his excellent Biographical Hi. 
iii, p. 53—55), tells us that on being expell 
_the he took to the stage, and 
ticulation and buffoonery which 


contemporaries, all alike declare it. One would 


in dhe Indeed, it has even been 
asserted oined himself to Shakspeare’s 
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| Wisdom and Piety must needs wear trappings to | expect, then, in hunting his admirers and 3 
dazzle the crowd in this world.’ detractors, to find quite > enaiben load of palpis 
; ‘Thank you, brother,’ replied Dick sadly, ‘ for | oddities, so many, indeed, as to make selection diffi- 
ying, fer of Sint. I 
cannot persuade _ of it. My dear ry bg 
; the worst, thank Heaven, and is content to bide her 
time for me. But it’s a dreadful thing, William, to be 
) the Scapegrace of a family, after all.’ 
The young man covered his swarthy face with his 
hands, and aloud. 
; scandalised as touched. | 
| 
| 
| this very morning an hour before yourself, only we | in his pulpit ; while a Rev. Dr Peters of the United 
=r Sens ou.’ States has written a life of his namesake, in which 
' * Yes,’ replied Dick recovering himself, and breaking | he charitably assumes that his hero and Archbishop 4 
1. Laud were both of them saints in earnest, both to a 
| es esiasti t. i i 
of James I. and Chavles has written 
‘| biog aphy of Peters, ‘after the manner of Bayle,’ 
| is, a hundred lines of note to every two or 
free lines of text. Mr Carlyle, has, of course, in 
his Cromwell occasionally to make mention of a man 
| whose fortunes rose to their highest with the ascend- 
ency of the great Protector, and who was so often 
{ about his person. Mr Carlyle says very little about 
. him, but that little betrays an evident tenderness for 
Mr Peters. Peters was {" Cromwell; Peters has 
been generally scouted and abhorred: two facts which 
WW alone are enough to dispose Mr Carlyle to find some 
j good in him. ‘A man,’ says he, ‘ concerning whom 
of reader has heard so many falsehoods.’ 
is companions were caught anc punis ned, Dut tha 
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part. We cannot 


e Restoration, to print the 
actors in the dramatis persone. Genest 
the English Stage, vol. i. pp. 15—17) gives 
ce that Hugh Peters was a stage celebrity, 
scandals about him matters of common 
i however, was really a histrionic, 
previously to his conversion, as 


Churchmen, against whom Peters set himself, 

ial than otherwise to the theatre. A 
ch cannot proscribe, with health to 
y national tendency so great and general as 
theatrical tendency of Englishmen in the 
ing of the seventeenth century. 


F 


preaching, 
for a small prophet ;’ the whole bent of his 
e 


’ says Bates (Lives of the King’s Murderers), 
‘never being constant or fixed to any one place or 
benefice; and he roved about the world like the 
universal churchmen called Jesuits.’ In other words, 
he was one of those plagues obtruded upon the 
Church of England at that time—a ‘lecturer, one of 
a set of men who, as Thomas Fuller’s Church History 
_— says (vol. v. p. 560), generally supplanted 
livings in the of their 
parishioners, ve the test to non- 
conformity ;’ pe, had all the uh honour, but 
did none of the hard unseen dru of the parish 
priest; men whose doings the bishops, after much 
= jience, were forced at last to bring under due regu- 
ion; many of whom, thereupon, in great dudgeon, 
betook themselves to Holland. 
Hugh Peters, however, 
Holland, had been ordained 


language of and more trust- 
he railed incessantly against his 
itan, broke every law and canon 


pulpit a political engine. Nye, Marshall, and Peters, 
says Wood (Athene Oxoniensis), ‘went beyond in 
meddling with civil affairs.’ ‘News was novelty,’ 


slave; 
i the immediate cause o! 


writers, 
his flight from England was a 
a bute 


butcher, are exactly those sup 
between Peters and the 


by which he was bound, and made the J 


The next place, then, where we find our pulpiteer, 
is in Ho! ministering to an Independent congre- 
ion at Rotterdam. Brook would represent him to 
ve had an immense influence both amongst the 
lish malcontents and the Dutch. He offers as 
evidence the fact, Peters the 
t in getting from Holland tt sum of thirty 
testants who suffered from the rebels in 


y 
Hugh Peters found himself more at home in New 
England. He was chosen pastor of a con tion at 
Salem. He must have been very popular for 
the very year after his arrival, he was made one of 


three commissioners appointed to assist to invent ‘a 


of Lord Brooke's 


most 
Br Barwick, 
ck, 
ill-used Dean of St Paul’s), ‘were received by the 
people with the same veneration as if they had been 
oracles.’ Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to Lord 
Somers’ 7'racts (vol. vii. pp. 69, 70), gives a specimen 
of the terrible sermon in St Margaret’s, Westminster, 

e Saviour, and aj to i to save 
‘Him’ from His murderers. 

Peters took the most violent republican pat of 
any living preacher. With whatever is li and 
— in republicanism, with that which charmed a 

ilton and a Sydney, he, indeed, had no ~~ 
For his prophecy that Cromwell would be king, 
Carlyle, of course, admires him. ‘Mr Peters himself,’ 
writes Sir Edward Hyde to Richard Browne in 1653, 
‘now professes that monarchy is the best govern- 
ment.’ There is no doubt that Hugh Peters was more 
ae we if the act was a grand and right act, more 

wudable—than any 
king’ 


;| money went, he got on well. At every few 


in Whitelocke’s Memorials, we find: 
he gave an account of 
engagement at ——; of Captain ——’s skirmish; 
of the taking of ——.’ He was thanked; was 
sented with L.50; with L.100. At last, he 
out of the sequestrated estate of a nobleman (the 
Earl of Worcester), L.200 a year for life settled 
u him. He was rewarded, too, in other ways: 
y made him one of the triers. After the murder 


palace and 


Peters, however, did not shew them much grati- 
tude ; when he saw that the parliamentary star was 
setting, and Cromwell’s rising, he forsook his old 
masters ; nay, he made violent attacks upon them, 


251 
taking a clown’s 
very settle this point now-a-days, as it was = 
cou more opposed to one another t however, Peters only arrived in Holland in 1633, and 
and Puritans; while, on the other hand, the | quitted it altogether for America in 1634, we can 
author of the History of the Life and D _ of laws _ to the word of ; 7 
&c., which I have quoted above, says that on the | might be fundamentals to the commonwealth.’ The 
expulsion of Hugh Peters from Cambridge, ‘he | New Englanders, however, wearied of him; after 
F hovered up fy van the country among the lay- | seven years’ stay, they sent him to England, ‘ under 
colour,’ says an admirer, of a mediator for ease in 
Excise, i ented in London in 1641. It was the 
very time for such a man. Any one with the vulgar 
universities, as profane places needing refinement and | arts of popularity so completely under his control, was 
a sure to succeed. The parliament found him too valu- 
able to allow him to go back to the colonists who had 
gave him an army-chaplaincy, 
ae His grotesque man- 
ner was the delight of the soldiery; while, in return 
| 
wchre’s Church in the city, where his peculiar 
it talents made him highly popular. ‘There were 
six or seven thousand eels he, in his Dying 
Father's Last Legacy. ‘1 believe, he adds, ‘above one 
hundred week were persuaded from sin to 
Christ.’ In the 
worthy 
bishop and met | 
of the church January 14, 1648-49, where ‘1 heard the rebel Peters 
incite the rebel powers met in the Painted Chamber, : 
to destroy his majesty.’ The extracts given by Sir 
: Walter Scott from the St Margaret’s sermon, confirm ||. 
ays we a hOr OL the 180 OF th Ye, &., and strongly the feeling of that age, that our pulpiteer was 
none could declare more in a private alehouse than he | the main agent in —s. 7 the hatred of the 
could in a public pulpit.’ military against the king. He found the parliament 
Brook says, that his ‘ great [im nope and useful-| a most considerate master, with whom, so far as 
was noti e ruling prelates. other 
words, he himeclt in dis laws under 
which, in our free age, no cler; an holds himself a 
prayers for the 
to the Puritan 
his leaving the 
p country for Holland. Granger, Langbaine, and all 
that the real reason of 
prosecution of 
ish for supplanting him | of Archbishop Laud, they gran im that prelates 
in the affections of his wife. There is = lay extant, | library, and even the archiepiscopal a 
; written in Peters’ own times, in which the relations | estate at Lambeth. 
between Phanaticus, a Puritan, and Flyblow, a : 
to-have existed 
er of St Sepulchre’s 
XUM 
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more suo, in the pulpit. A specimen of these has 
been left us. One day, while preaching at St Albans, 
he suddenly stooped down, hiding himself from the 
congregation. Bobbing up again, he said: ‘I have 
been in hell, and have seen a great many parliament- 
men there.’ 

Ina satirical sermon, called Peter’s Pattern, published 
while Peters was at the apex his 
there is an account given (possibly exaggerated—tho 
very like the meat of his conduct as a trier. Two 
candi for some vacant living came before him ; 
he asked them: ‘ What is faith?’ The first answered 
according to the definition of the schools. The 
second answered: ‘Faith is a sweet lullaby in the 
lap of Jesus Christ.’ Hugh Peters, elevating his hands 
to heaven (a frequent custom of his, noticed by his 
contemporaries), cried: ‘Friend, thou, according to 
thy deserts, shall have the amy d asserting that he 
must have received the definition by revelation. 

Undoubtedly, however, the army was Mr Peters’ 
favourite arena. On a necessity, — he — 

e a 


honour and victory.’ But his idiosyncrasy was army- 
an He lived in —— and fortresses: the 
soldiers delighted in him, and he in them. They were 
his Christus meus, as we heard at St 
Westminster. ‘It was a principle evidently too 
prominent with Mr Peters,’ confesses Brook, ‘ that the 
saints should have the praises of God in their mouths, 
and a two-edged sword in their hands.’ His circum- 
stantial accounts of sieges and skirmishes enchanted 
the grim parliament his master. Mr Carlyle has 
— one of these accounts at length, including 
eters’ praise of the excellent. wine found in the 
cellar. When Sir Thomas Fairfax was about to 
storm Bridgewater, ‘Mr Peters,’ Whitelocke tells us, 
‘in his sermon on the Lord’s day before, myn the 
soldiers to the work.’ He was also sent into Wales, 
‘with the commission of a colonel, to raise a i- 
ment; but having misspent his time, and raised r. 
three companies, Cromwell’s wife drew up articles 
against him.’ The cunning Peters immediately began 
to settle an Independent meeting in the principality, 
making every one think he was well employ 
his sermon at St Sepulchre’s, on the afternoon of the 
Sunday after the king was sentenced, he took for his 
text, ‘Not this man [the army and parliament], but 
Barabbas’ [Charles 1.], in which he said, that ‘ the 
soldiers who assisted in this great work had Emmanuel 
urloe says, that eters was er at 
Dunkirk to the English ison in 1658. At the end 
of that year, he came k to England. He still 
loved to be with soldiers. When General Monk was 
‘eters was wi im, and was appointed to preach 
before him on a fast-day (January 1660) at St Albans. 
Bishop Kennet (Repister, p- 36) gives an account of 
the sermon, which he received from an eye-witness. 
* He made it,’ says he, ‘ with some dexterity (allowing 
the canti of his expressions) ; his text was Psalm 
they might go to the city where they dwelt.”’ Monk’s 
way, at that time, was the way 
the Puritans, and especially Peters, had promised 
ves 


themselves to go, that it must have required much 
to make his sermon 

t to the general and to his own party. 
*With his on the cushion, writes Bishop 
Kennet’s fri ‘he measured the right way from 


told it was not forty days’ march, but God led Israel 
Ba through the wilderness before they came 
ither. Yet this was still the Lord’s way, who led 

e months afterwards, the parliament had become 
loyal. The evil days of Hugh Peters began on the 


16th of May, when the House of Commons ordered ‘all 
books and = of the late Archbishop [Laud] in the 
possession of Mr Peters to be seized.’ 

Soon, however, it was far worse with our pulpiteer : 
order was given for his apprehension. I have before 
me a folio single sheet, printed the 3d of October 
1660, about a fortnight before the execution of Peters ; 
it is called The Welsh Hubbub, or the Unkennelling and 
Earthing of Hugh Peters, that Crafty Fox. It con- 
tains about two hundred lines of doggerel rhyme, and 
asserts that he denied himself to be Peters. 

Of his conduct at his trial, in prison, and at his 
execution, we have sufficiently proved testimony. He 
was brought before the court on Wednesday, 

10, was to get any to = 
charges e against him—c' rinted at 
in Brook’s Puritans, in the State Trials, and other 
books. ‘When called upon,’ says Bishop Kennet, ‘ to 
answer whether guilty or not guilty, he lift up his 
hands and eyes, according to his custom, and said: 
“Guilty! No, not for ten thousand worlds!” and “he 
would be tried by the Word of God.”’ That he was 
ilty—if this generation will allow the execution of 
harles I. to have been a murder—there can be no 
doubt. The author of A Looking-glass for Traitors— 
which contains a steel —— of the trial—says: 
‘Mr Peters would say nothing — that jury of 
witnesses that appeared against him.’ One of the 
charges shews little more than the remorseless dispo- 
sition to pun which beset the man. ‘England can 
never be settled till a hundred and fifty be taken 
away; which is, L+L+L, or the Lords, the Levites, 
and the Lawyers.’ 

He was the only man, of all the late king’s judges, 
who died without dignity. However fanatical he 
may have been in his earlier life—and I do not 
believe he was the least so even then—certainly no 
shadow of fanaticism gave him courage in his imprison- 
ment and death. Dr John Barwick, the Dean of St 
Paul’s, and Dr Dolben were sent by Charles II. to 
attend all the prisoners. Peters was deaf to all their 
advice, and even to that of Cook, his fellow-prisoner. 
‘ ic unconcernedness, Dr Barwick calls it. 
‘Here is a r brother,’ said Cook to them, ‘I am 

Ne is not fit to die at this time. And 
the two clergymen were so struck with his utter 
senselessness to religion, that they entreated the king 
‘he might not be executed with his ee 
and ‘hurried into another world.’ His friends and 
sympathisers have been compelled to admit the truth 
of this fact. The year of his death, a quarto of some 
hundred (called Speeches and Prayers of some 
of the late King’s Judges), was published, ‘to let all 
see,’ says the preface, ‘the riches of grace magnified 
in these servants of Christ.’ Major-general Harrison, 
Cook, and the other regicides are made out to be 
most finished saints. But of Peters the author 
writes: ‘Mr Peters, as is well known, was exercised 
under a great conflict in his own spirit, during the 
time of his imprisonment, fearing (as he would often 
say) that he should not go through his sufferings with 
courage and comfort ; and he said to friends that he 
was somewhat for death, 
unwilling to di er things omi whi 
troubled him.’ 

the civil as with the military mob, we cannot tell ; if 
he was, the fickle favour of that great estate was 
once more singularly shewn in his death. Of all the 
regicides, the execution of him alone seemed to give 
any pleasure to the multitude. They shouted as they 
saw him go up the ladder; and again, when the halter 
was put round his neck. But ‘when his head was cut 
off, and held up aloft on the end of 2 
pees such a shout at 
people of Englan acquired a victory.’ y 
says Burnet in his Own Times, ‘had neither the honesty 
to repent, nor the strength of mind to suffer for it, as 


brigade, which, says Brook, ‘he brought off with | 
4] 
4 
ne Ked Sea through the wilderness to Canaan ; he : 
4 
XUM 
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all the rest did. He was observed, all the while, to 
be drinking some cordial liquors, to keep him from 
fainting.’ 

There is one portrait of Peters extant; it is pre- 
fixed to an edition of his Dying Legacy. 


CONSTANTINE’S LEGACY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—-CONCLUSION. 


Lrrr.e thought the imperial founder of Constantinople, 
when his dying eyes cast their last fond look on the 
stately city which he had despoiled Rome to adorn, 
what a Babel of opposing creeds, races, tongues, and 
opinions would one day seethe and simmer in his 
darling capital—that legacy to modern ages which has 
preserved the name of the testator. Stamboul is the 
choicest yy op of the diplomatists of all 
nations; it is the arena of religious disputants, and 
a sort of neutral territory where wit and daring can 
be pitted against dissimulation ; East and West, North 
pe South, meet there to try each other’s powers in no 
sportive encounter. The state religion, of course, is 
orthodox Moh danism—Islam pure and simple— 
after the strictest canons of the Soonies. Abdul Medjid 
is calif as well as sultan, and not only defender of 
the faith, but the faith’s chief pontiff to boot. And 
very considerable is his authority, no doubt, backed 
as it is by the ulemas and that imposing perso’ 
the d mufti. Yet Islam is crumbling to decay. 
The Wahabee doctrines on one side, the influence of 
European opinion on the other, are fast impinging on 
that once mighty creed whose apostles carried fire 
and sword as far as the Atlantic. The more erudite 
and virtuous Turks are growing into rationalists ; the 
lower class are becoming formalists, without serious 
belief in the tenets they profess; and the mollahs sigh 
over the decline of the old school of believers. e 
old conquering creed is faint and feeble now ; high on 
his minaret the muezzin utters his call, as in days of 
eld, and around the fountains carpets are still spread, 
and turbans are bowed in prayer, and water still 
sprinkles Moslem hands, and the amber-beads are 
counted, and the Bismillah is breathed. But the 


pret of the Greek’ Chu 
 purph 


papas, sallow, 
bony, with fierce eyes flashi ily from 
their cavernous orbits, would e a painter’s for- 
tune. It tells of vigils and cruel fasts, and the hard 
discipline of the 1 monastery on Mount Athos 
—of zeal, ambition, hate, rage, slyness, and the 
suppression of a strong nature, all at once; and a 
charming ecclesiastic » the system produced. 
Russia ma her intrigues by the aid of these 
ibyters, who are hers in heart and soul. The 
ops and patriarchs are too timorous to be of much 
use, and, besides, their authority would be lessened 
under the sway of the schismatic czar, who is a pontiff 
as well as his Ottoman neighbour. The humbler 
Greek clergy have no such scruples; they scorn 
their cautious diocesans as lukewarm prelates who 
truckle to the Turk, and study the aspect of Europe : 
they belong to Russia, for Russia alone is likely to 

ia’s ex-cathedral, and to make root and branch 


|_ 


p, | As for the Greek, he is a convert 7 
e, 


work with the infidels. To be sure, the czar is some- 
what a usurper in matters spiritual ; the official church 
of Russia has e many: af the 
the wisdom of ‘the halcedon synods had ordained, 
but all their hopes of supremacy rely on Muscovite 
arms, and they pant for the day when they shall 
And her the wooden 
ere, along we i that 

the Golden Horn, comes the of those 
most abhorred of all—the Jesuit himself. <A 
stout, portly cle this last, with a whole- 
some rosy complexion ; a quick bold eye, that does 
not avert itself in the least, but rather challe: 

inquiry ; a suit of decorous black, relieved by the 
famous little blue collet of the order. Their tactics 
have c it seems—the tactics of the all-per- 
vading Society—and they can renounce the cat-like 
tread and stealthy | oy for a bolder bearing in this 
age of publicity. e Greek papas grinds his teeth 
as he encounters this importation from Rome, this 
poacher on his demesne, who prowls about the Byzan- 
tine sheepfolds, wins favour with. viziers, and rallies 
the Armenians under the banner of the keys. Half 
the struggling, and a good deal of the bloodshed at 
Constantinople, is occasioned by the conversion of 
Armenians. It is on these passive sheep that all the 
clerical gentlemen concentrate their efforts, for there 
alone are triumphs to be won. Missions Roman 
Catholic, missions Protestant, missions Anglican, 


mage | American, missions of every variety of religious faith, 


are maintained by foreign gold in the Queen of the 
East, and poor and scanty is the harvest. Moslems 
cannot be converted by any known process of per- 
suasion, The most zealous missionaries in Turkey, in 
Syria, in India, are com lied at last to recognise 
this bitter truth. The Mussulman will sometimes 
listen and talk: if you seem virtuous and sincere, 
he will respect you as a good man under a delu- 
sion; if you dazzle him with oxyhydrogen micro- 
scopes, galvanise his harem, cure his sick children, 
shew him the wonders of science, and prove yourself 
his superior at all points, you ma ae him regard 
the Koran as a fable, and the Prophet as an impostor ; 
but there ends ed power. Sydney Smith, Professor 
Faraday, and Richard Ceeur de Lion, could not, by 
combi their efforts, have induced a Moslem, who 
had once shuffled off his faith in Islam, to indue a new 
creed. The Moslem only changes into a philosopher. 
y hard to 
obtain ; his religion is a national one, he links all he 
knows of patriotism along with it ; he somehow con- 
nects the glories of Pagan Hellas with the triumph of 
the Panagia and of the nail ape cross. The Jew 
oenty needs to be bought, and those who are 

ught are mere lip-Christians, the meanest of their 
race, and ever ready to run back to the synagogue and 
the rabbis. 

Now the Armenian will turn anything but Turk. 
Armenians furnish gratifying ensamples of conver- 
sion to all denominations. Rome gets the lion’s 
share, and hence the savage Easter riots, when the 
blood of the orthodox is thinned by fasting, and their 
brains are on fire, and the knife and the co tion 


end the wordy war. The Turk looks on subli = | 


from a sort of tobaccofied Olympus of his own, w 

he calls kef, or the perfection of aay wry and sees 
the representatives of Christendom doing battle in his 
metropolis. He watches all with indolent calm, a 
turbaned Gallio, reckless who triumphs, so order be 
maintained. The grand vizier, the sultan himself, is 


sorely plagued by the rival parties. ine the 
padinbab, poor tottering voluptuary in high-heeled 
winded complaints of the Russian ambassador about 
the maltreatment of some deacon or archdeacon in 
far-away Bulgaria. What can the poor Grand Turk 
do to conciliate his tormentor, what but promise that 
justice shall be done, and compensation granted? Then 
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Turk of the new stamp, with his little feet enclosed 
in Paris boots of patent leather, with French kid on 
his hands, French cloth on his shoulders, and nothing 
eastern about him except that hideous little red ca 
that shews so meanly beside the turban, he is neith| 
Moslem nor Christian, and unites all the rogueries of 
Europe to the vices of the Orient. Pen 
age is black-capped 
who shuffles by in 
lobes, and cassock trimmed 
gentleman’s head is 
half-shaven, and the long locks that the razor 
has spared, fall over his shoulders like Medusa’s 
XUM 
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comes the elchee of France, bellicose and impetuous, 
to demand vengeance on the Greeks who have insulted 
Catholic rayahs, to which demand the Muscovite 
rejoins that, in Oriental quarrels, the Greeks invariably 
are the lambs, the Catholics being the wolves. Then 
come civil altercation, bland denial, masked threats, 
covert taunts, and inuendoes pitched like shells into 
the enemy’s camp. To these disputants enters yet 
another elchee, he who represents the Majesty of 
England ; and his Excellency is not slow to express his 

inion, that while neither of the an nists is 
absolutely in the right, ay | is so utterly in the 
wrong as the luckless padishah himself, at whose door 
lies the blame of all that is done or left undone in the 
has been perpetually palted with 
which a sultan has been wit’ 
facts and truths of an a ro peor Abdul 
Medjid, who only wants to be left in with his 
champagne flasks and zenana, and a plentiful supply 
of loose cash, is forced every day to ‘see himself as 
others see him,’ to eat the pie of humility, and smoke 
the pipe of resignation. immediate cause of this 
is the altered position of those all-important inter- 
preters whom we call by the name of dragoman, 
nobody knows why—the natives using the word 
terjiman. In bygone reigns, when Turkey was still 
strong and exclusive, even ambassadors were in peril 
of the Seven Towers ; and the dragomans, subjects of 
the Porte, were at the mercy of their liege lord when 
a war broke out. Naturally, these gentry were dis- 
posed to soften down all menaces and words of 
reproach calculated to goad their suzerain into wrath ; 
they saw bow-strings and scimitars in every curl of a 
vizier’s bristling moustache, and read untold basti- 
nadoes in the lightest cloud on the sultan’s august 
forehead. Where was the use of taking a high tone, 
in those days, when the hail-storm of diplomatic 
threats was refined away into a shower of r-plums 
and soft flattery? Why should an anhusine speak 
words of mighty import, when his leonine roar would 
reach the sultan as gently as the murmur of cooing 
doves? So it was, however; and as linguists were 
rare, and no European could talk the tongue of the 
Osmanli, the monopoly of the dragoman was undis- 
turbed ; and the monopolist being venal as well as 
timid, contrived to save his skin and fill his coffers 
at the same time, much to the detriment of public 

things better There al 

° now. are alwa 

attachés who can ashe a fair guess at the purport of a 


and a little European protection will obtain for 

any Christan rayah of the sultan, and which magi- 
y convert Dhemetri or Adamos into a Russian, a 
Frenchman, or even a genuine John Bull. And yet 
the berath is not a certificate of naturalisation; it 


coun 
sure to escape punishment for any offences. i 
in ial fosters swarms of berathlus, who spread 
court ili ipti whose 
ies i vm of value. The weak 


i 


vernment yields hing, as it yi al 


monstrous abuse of What can a vizier 
do? Ministry after mini is turned out by the 
envoys of the great powers. The successive seraskiers 
and capitan take care during their brief tenure 
to provide for their followers, and to feather their 
nests; and most d viziers do the like, staving off 
with fair words the haughty demands of the foreign 
excellencies as long as fair words can serve. 

The sultan’s court is not a gay one. He holds his 
divan, of course, and is bored by some tiresome 
padishah gave pipes and coffee only to noblemen, 
that rule is oo relaxed. In fact, when the Comte 
Lampion, and the Hebrew Baron Guldenkram, were 
admitted as bond- aristocrats, it was hard to 
exclude untitled English gentlemen. So, first, the 
Honourable Augustus got a pipe; and then privy- 
councillors were admitted, and the Right Honoura! 
Julius Tapeton pressed his lips to the imperial amber; 
and before long a seat in parliament conferred one at 
the divan, and the honourable member for the Isle of 
Dogs was entitled to a diamond-circled cherry-stick. 
The next peries suing for admission at the Sublime 
Porte were deputy-lieutenants; and then came the 
Russian war, and its crush of foreign visitors, and 
Abdul Medjid occasionally found himself in company 
that must have astonished him. Peace raised the 
standard a little, and at present the ‘ gem-adorned 
chibouque’ is = bestowed on such happy smokers 
as the envoys will vouch for. A dull court is the 
—— without balls and dinners, without visible 

ies, a court where hospitality soars no higher than 
a thimbleful of scalding coffee, and a saucer of Lumps 
of Delight, and where the attendants offer you 
your choice of tobaccoes, instead of and sweet 
champagne. But it is peerless stuff, the Syrian weed, 
perfumed and delicate; the pipes are the superlatives 
of their kind; and it is something, after to have 
smoked and si in company with the great Blood- 
drinker and Lieutenant of the Prophet. Such an 
honour costs—or should cost—five pounds or so in 
fees to the imperial household. Turkish Jeames must 
have his vails, as well as his brotherhood in the West. 


expected twenty pounds from any travelling infidel 
who dined with their master. A large visiting 
intance =. a thing: and when 
am ors on the grand vizier, it positi 
rained gold and silver. The viziers seed oom have 
little to bestow, so tremendous are the mortgages on 


be | the Grand Seignor’s property. Once, the ministers 


squires, the country gentlemen of Turkey. ey held 
their lands by military tenure, and they and their vas- 
sals furnished that world-renowned cavalry that won 
Mohacs and engirdled Vienna. Then the viziers took 
to providing for their worn-out servants—for Elfi the 
pipebearer, for Mustapha the steward, by the cheap 
present of a fief; just as our own viziers, forty years 
since, converted their su uated valets into hen 

and Mustapha took lessons 


a few spahis of the old stamp left, —— 


The ambassadors are about the most i 


t That is one of the plagues of Eastern travel, by the 
way, the number of satellites that ame ee a 
| ather’ of the caller who forgets their backshish. 
: But the abuse is er modernised away. A quarter 
of a century ago, the servants of a mere ha 
urkKISH speech, and proba ry € envoy KNOWS littie 
; of the language himself, and has a private secretary or 
' aide-de-camp of some half-recognised nature, who 
could soon catch a dragoman tripping from the letter 
of his duty. Nor is the — now a sheep ready 
: for the shearer. He is no Turkish subject now; at 
least he is not a responsible subject; he cannot 
punished, because he isa berathlu. Singular talismans | were besieged by applicants for the rank of sp. 
are those beraths, documents which a small sum of | The spahis, properly speaking, were the knights and 
professes to leave the sultan his subject, but it reduces 
: i the subject to the condition of little Master Good- 
44 child’s pocket-piece, to be looked at, but not expended. 
ty Many of the greatest ruffians in Stamboul invest d 
their little all in one of these wonderful pa which | in riding, bought a fine ss, and went off to their 
ow regard as a licence to rob and rifle. Under the | estates, and presently the famous horsemen were seen 
' shelter of the berath, they can snap their fingers at | no _ beneath the horsetail standards. There are q 
! | shew what the Ottoman was in his palmy days; but 
Wy plew and corruption have nearly destroyed the 
reed, 
ain royally, 


XUM 


villas on the Bosph ff 
illas on orus, they affect a ly eur 
by no = in embassies ‘had thee is 
one great c in their mighty erings to er 
of hot fellow-creatures, the gener 
gives a zest to the gossip of the assemblage. Else- 
where, there is gossip enough, at Paris, Vienna, every- 
where, but there is but a poor half-pennyworth of 
fact to an intolerable deal of fiction. Those well- 
informed countesses who whisper so tragically behind 
their absurd fans, might just as well be bawling their 
intelligence through a king-trumpet : their lady- 
= now no more of he wad s real mind than their 
ildren in the nursery. Even my diplomatic friend, 
young Fred Waxington, whose collar is adorned by 
the magical scrap of black velvet which bespeaks a 
bantling of the F. O., is just as deeply v: in the 
real intentions of Napoleon III. as the rest of us. 
I believe that any reader 
mes can give as good a guess as to itics 
as his te all ul gold 
embroidery that on his padded coat, and all 
the stars and crosses that twinkle on the breast 
thereof. But at Constantinople diplomatists do other 
things than bow and look wise; they plot and 
counterplot, they wheedle and they bully, they 
employ agents of not too scrupulous a character, and 
wrangle fiercely as they crowd around the ruin of an 
empire. This makes a conversazione a party where 
there really is something to converse about, for small 
secrets are always oozing out, and stratagems of a 
very queer character are discussed, admired, or laughed 


at, while the an nism never comes to anend. The 
Turks are too weak and needy now to refuse anything 
point-blank ; the padishah has been too often under 


the lash of censure to face his European tuskmasters ; 
but the Porte not unnaturally plays off power — 
power, and by dividing, governs still. The sultan’s 
only comfort is their mutual jealousy, and the fact 
that they pull different ways. Russia still mutters 
dark counsel in his ear, points to the graycoated hosts 
beyond the Pruth, points to the seething discontent of 
the rayahs, and coquets at once with the Panhel- 
lenists and the old Janizary party. The French 
eagle utters her indi: t scream, and exhibits 
her steely talons, those bright bayonets she loves 
to flash before the dazzled eyes of mankind. That 
sullen fowl of the same kind, with inky plumes 
the enfeebled son of Othman. An gland, ever 
grumbling at lavish expense and certain ruin, ever 
thrusting odious balance-sheets before the di 
eyes of the diademed igal, threatens to re 
supplies, without which Abdul Medjid must collapse, 
like a broken soap-bubble. It would be hard to find 
fault with the Grand Turk for pitting one of these 
troublesome advisers against the other, for turning 
with the march of events, and trimming 


and veeri 
his ta sails to every blast that blows. 
Next to the am’ rs come the and 


swarming saloons of the ministers themsel 
y Remcne think himself the least of earth’s 


| when combined with fraud and deceit of 


;| Di 
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tea-drinkings should be attended by any one who 
wants to study Perote life, and the gossip is sure to be 
of a te one and lively nature, while all that Pera 
boasts of beauty may be found there. The consuls— 
who are istrates over their own country people, 
and in authority and salary are not to be con- 
founded with the gentlemen who issue a five-franc 
passport in the Queen’s name, in French seaports— 
are the centre of a system of very worthy folks in the 
carpet interest, or the rhubarb interest, or the Turkey- 
red interest, and of miscellaneous Europeans a 
improve estates, work coal-mines, and speculate in 
eS sponges. Then there are other coteries, 
where ppointed Parisian journalists tell their 
griefs to irregular physicians in search of patients; 
where impresarios torment every one to join them in 
setting up a Grand Opera, and enticing over half the 
talent of Europe to astonish the Turks; and where all 
manner of adventurers strut and ewageer, and advertise 
their specifics for the cure of the Sick Man, vice- 
gerent of Mohammed. A theatre and a circus, and 
plenty of gambling-houses, and cafés not a few, amuse 
these exiles a little; but they are not all fit for the 
a prize for virtue, and I am afraid that they live 


by robbing one another, when no better prey turns 
One tt resource of these waifs of Paris, New York, 
and London, is the army. A Turkish officer is 


remunerated, but he gets a sufficiency of pillaf and 
timbuk after all; and many a man who came out 
looking for pachaliks and receiverships of finances, is 
lad to draw the modest pay of an infantry ensign, if 
e can only get leave to wear the padishah’s cloth, 
Let us enter yonder barrack, and see what are the 
charms of soldiering under the Crescent and Star. 

We may pass over the honest little privates, brave, 
ragged, patient creatures, who seldom get pay or 
clothes until hunger drives them into mutiny, and yet 
who are very hard to provoke, very slow to learn the 
evil lesson thus taught them. We may — over the 
swarthy and scarred groups of chaoushes and on- 
bashis, or ‘leaders of ten,’ and the Arabs and Nubians 
ofthe band. But this slim Turk in blue is an officer, 
as you may see by his horn-hilted sabre, the quaint 
brass cartridge-cases stitched to his breast, and his 
embroidered collar. He is only a mutsellim or ensign, 
and enjoys the enormous annual salary of L.20, when 
he can get it. And here comes his commanding officer, 
a bimbashi, whose pay is handsome, and uisites 
more handsome still, and who is buying and 
villages with the profits of long and judicious pecula- 
tion. When colonel and ensign converse, a curious 
sight is to be seen. How supple is the subaltern’s 
backbone, how does he kneel, and crouch, and make 
elaborate pretences of kissing his commander's boot- 
and does the ow receive the 

iomage, complacently gazing on the creature grovel- 

ling at his feet! This extravagant adulation, this slavish 

fawning, are the bane of the ish service, i 
sorts. 


The junior officers are subservient as spaniels to their 
chiefs ; while yonder proud bimbashi will Soe just 
as pliant at his pacha’s levée; and the pac ill in 
his turn lick the slipper of the ¢ seraskier. Such 
Englishmen as remain in the army preserve 
their self-respect, and. fare none the worse for it; but 
many of the continental renegades are as gross 
flatterers as any born Oriental ever was. To be sure, 
it is hard to Anglo Tes and remain 
man. The o-Turki tingent was very 
well, with its pay guaranteed by Britain, but the 
regular service is one in which the subalterns must 
starve or steal. Free quarters, contributions, bene- 
volences—such are the technical terms for the neces- 
sary extortion from the country-folks; and Major 

algetty would have been in his element while 


wringing a maintenance out of the tillers of the soil. 
The Turkish militaire dines at the farmer’s cost, and 
fills his pipe with the price which he demands jocularly 


| 
: 
} 
the consuls. There are many Armenians, Greeks, and 
nondescript Levantines, who are not esteemed fit to 
rub elbows with the guests of an ambassador, but 
who make up a little court for the interpreter of that 
legation which takes them under its wing. Very good 
fun, in their way, are those dragomanic receptions, 
TT twice as pompous, and nearly as crowded, as the 
k hand man of envoys, patriarchs sit on his divans, and ; 
bishops wait in his antechamber. He may wear yellow 
slippers, he and his wife, and his children and grand- 
children, as if they were believers. Madame is a per- 
sonage too: she is called Madame the Dragomaness 
and satellites, we sure, 
reigns in the queenliest manner over 
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for ‘the wear and tear of his teeth.’ But this is not | ancestor ided over early Christian councils. To 
possible in Constantinople. There, at least, kibaubs | visit in Fanar, is to be on friendly terms with 
and sherbet must be ‘ace for, and in consequence, the | the ghost of the Lower Roman Empire. 
garrison are always hungry and querulous, eager for 
arrears or the route to some land of milk and honey, A BOMBAY SUNSET. 
thongh their chiefs are intriguing their way tow Faxnep by the cool sweet evening air, 
pachaliks and governments. Very different was the The Bunder-boat glides softly by ; 
spirit of the old janizaries; fast who might, their Around are scenes surpassing fair ; 
camp-kettles were filled with the best that Turkey Above, an Eastern sunset sky— 
could produce. I never saw more than four of the An Eastern sky, whose every hue 
ex-members of this famous corps, and of those four Is but a varying splendour, 
only two had been soldiers. The others were a baker Old beauties melting into new, 

a fisherman. The baker had adventures to relate— Each exquisitely tender. 
how at the time of the massacre he had climbed over Where the sunlight so long around 
his roof, and escaped among the b houses ; how The whole horizon fondly dwells, 
he had been slightly wounded, had fled to a mosque, That distance seems instinct with sound, 
and spent two days in sanctuary, withaut food or To echo out prolonged farewells ; 
water ; how his friends had carried him away at the As though some glorious voice had sung, 
bottom of an aruba of q ts ; and how he had been Whose accents strong, in dying might, 
a wood-cutter for years in Western Roumelia before he Round all the sky awhile had rung, 
dared to return to Stamboul. He shewed me, with Then changed from harmony to light ; 


As though th’ expiring orb of day, 

Its vain regret too late expressed, 

Had turned to scenes far, far away, 

Ere sinking upon ocean’s breast ; 

And strove to light the distant east, 

Which scarcely owns its lingering ray, 

But from whose hills not quite hath ceased 
The memory of the dawning day— 

Hills, that now bathed in dazzling light, 
Crowned with fantastic shapes appear, 

Old castles, huge in ponderous might, 

Their phantom battlements uprear. 
European Turkey. Curiously enoug) Russia encour- Thus childhood’s years stand forth when viewed 
ages these ultra-Moslems to conspire and cabal; and By saddened memory’s wistful eye, 


more curiously, there are Engli who keep no And youthful dreams once more renewed. 
other company than this strict and anti-Christian Assume a mock reality. . 


faction. There is Mr A——, for instance, called When on those hills the sunset throws 
Daoud Bey, a well-known character at Constantinople. Soft changing lights that play and quiver, 


He is a simple Kentish gentleman, who has spent Each jewelled crest so richly glows, 
We would those hues might last for ever. 


a life Stamboul, the and 
ulwars of a spahi, and consortin most wholly When on the past remembrance turns 
with Turks, whose tongue he speaks fluently. Daoud Its last long gaze of wild regret, 

Bey is Turcis Turcior, as somebody said of the 


, ; Though trampled passion fiercely burns, 
Norman-Irish, more Oriental than Haroun Alraschid ; Ah! would we, if we could, forget? 


and I remember his being ignominiously turned But, see! the darkling sky is blest 
— from Missiri’s Hotel, the landlord of which By the still morning of the night ; 

wo id endure no such amateur Mohammedan within The sun hath sunk down to his rest, 
his Cockney caravanserai. The only Eastern inno- Glory hath fled—there still is light ; 
vation suffered in that famed hotel was the use of Light—for amid her starry train, 

the chibouque and narghile in the great salle, after With timid grace, the moon appears—- 
dinner. In few places were more pleasant and well- A mournful queen, whose early reign 
informed Britons to be met with than at that same A solitary aspect wears ; ; 
table-d’héte, where almost w< ow came from Lonely—although a brilliant throng 
Syria or Anatolia, and was full of anecdotes of Of glittering courtiers round her wait, 
Palestine or the Nile. The dervishes, by the way, With pensive step she moves along, 
deserve to be remembered. The whirling or ‘ dancing As though half-wearied of her state. 
dervishes at Pera are more curious than inte ; Thus oft, methinks, a life goes by 

but the howling dervishes over at Scutari, on the Companionless, and quite alone, 
Asiatic side, are far more remarkable. They are Like that sad moon in starlit sky, 
said to be very dangerous people, and affiliated to That friendless queen upon her throne. 
the fanatic Janizary party ; but this a7 only Perote Yet not unblest, if round it shine 
scandal. I know they are — dubiously by All glorious as night’s fairest star, 
many learned doctors of the ohammedan law, and Actions that make names half divine, 
they are shrewdly suspected of having borrowed their Good deeds conspicuous from afar; 
wild cadences and artificial excitement from the That when both sun and moon are set, 
ancient Baal worshippers. There is only one more Our lives on earth have ceased to be, 
clique deserving mention, that of the Fanar. In that Our memories may linger yet, 

dingy and silent faubourg dwell the subtlest intriguers To glitter o’er time’s wondrous sea; 

of the Levant, the princes descended from ancient A light to guide, when, tempest-tost, 

families of imperial Byzantium, and who used to Some heart hath all but lifeless striven, 

supply a crop of hospodars to Moldavia and Wallachia. A hope to cheer when hope seemed lost, 

It needs 1 recommendations and much tact to A star whose brightness is of heaven. W.B.R. 
stand well with these people, nor are their parties 

much gayer than funeral feasts ; but there is a certain 
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